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PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE HISTORICAL 
ENTERPRISE 


T has been customary to differentiate the philosophy of temporal 

process from the philosophy of history which is the explanation 
of the historian’s record of such process. The latter subject, how- 
ever, embraces at least two distinct inquiries each of which pro- 
vides a basis for the elucidation of the record of history. Both of 
these take the fact of history as datum, but in one case the question 
asked is, What is the import of history? and, in the other, What is 
the nature of the historical enterprise? 

The first question is the one which most commonly interests 
philosophers. Their method of answering it is to seek, in the con- 
crete detail of historical record, evidence of progress or of regress 
or of cyclical return. Such a treatment involves the selective use 
of historically recorded material both as illustration of and as evi- 
dence for some theory regarding teleological development. His- 
tory is then conceived as important in reflecting man’s knowledge 
of his spiritual life and as a revelation of ultimate ends... an 
occasion for a discourse on human destiny. If this type of in- 
vestigation is carefully distinguished from the writing of history 
itself it may, because of its larger perspective, provide genuine in- 
sight of philosophical significance. Too often, however, it results 
in the artificial imposition upon the historical material of some 
value-pattern of ethical, social, or theological character. As such, 
it is merely the bad re-writing of history from secondary sources by 
non-historians. 

The second of the questions mentioned above can be answered 
only in terms of a reference wider than the datum of recorded his- 
tory. It must also include the historian. Such a philosophical 
investigation is an attempt to explain history not merely as a body 
of information, but as an autonomous theoretical enterprise with 
self-imposed methods and criteria. On the assumption that history 
is the result of such unique effort to achieve insight into the na- 
ture of reality, there is an intrinsic philosophical value in under- 
standing the historical enterprise merely as such. The present 
paper deals with this subject. An attempt will be made to present 
the fundamental philosophical assumptions involved in historical 
writing. No question will be raised, however, regarding the ulti- 
mate validity of these assumptions. 
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Historical investigation always has reference both to the past 
and to man. Man, however, is an object of discourse other than 
the historical. Science, philosophy, and art may have such refer. 
ence. Therefore, if history seeks some special revelation of man. 
the peculiar character of that insight must be understood througk 
an understanding of the significance, for the historian, of the his- 
toric past as such. It is only because this past is regarded as hav. 
ing an intrinsic nature and an importance on its own account that 
it can have, in relation to man, such profound import. The expla- 
nation of the historical enterprise necessitates, therefore, some dis- 
cussion of the historian’s assumptions regarding the past in its 
relatively abstracted aspect as formal structure. 

The historian regards the past as possessing an intrinsic nature 
which makes it objectively knowable and capable of having reality 
apart from knowledge. History, therefore, stands in sharp con- 
trast to all investigations which treat the past as merely instru- 
mental for the illumination of the present or the future. Such 
denial of the intrinsic nature of the past has taken the form of a 
doctrine of epistemological relativity or, more radically, of onto- 
logical transformation. In the former case this means that, al- 
though the past is irrevocably what it is, knowledge of the past, 
which is history, must always be colored and determined by the 
perspective from some present. Accordingly, history must always 
be re-written because such knowledge is essentially relative. But 
the historian, like everyone else, adopts a realistic position in rela- 
tion to his subject-matter. He assumes that if every historical in- 
vestigation is oriented by reference to some contextual setting of 
interest on the part of the investigator, such orientation is either 
capable of objective expression or is such as to necessitate thor- 
ough-going epistemological relativity. In the latter case, historical 
knowledge can be invalidated only by means of a doctrine which 
renders all knowing impossible. 

The theory of ontological transformation is much more radical 
and serious. It means either that the past has no ontological status 
at all except in its effects, operative in a present, or that the past 
is actually what it is taken to be because of an assumed identity 
of the known and the real. The rejection of both of these views 
seems to be necessitated by the general belief of historians that the 
historic past, which is the object of their investigations, is both 
objectively knowable and is such that it has attained an ontological 
completeness which renders it independent of the present. On the 
basis of this assumption historians themselves are very willing to 
admit that history must always be re-written. But by this they 
mean only that they are not perfect and that historical knowledge 
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is capable of growth through recovery of unknown documents and 
through new insight into material already known. 

Historians, however, not only recognize the past as an objective 
and independent reality, in addition they differentiate between the 
past in general and the historic past in particular. This differen- 
tiation is to some extent determined by the humanistic reference 
indicated above. But this reference is in itself not sufficient to 
demarcate the historic past. Not everything which man does, not 
even everything which is the result of his voluntary choice, is his- 
torically significant. The historic past which is the object of dis- 
covery on the part of historians, is differentiated by an organiza- 
tion and structure: peculiar to itself. Historical discourse is the 
attempt to report this unique structure correctly and in detail. 

It is commonly supposed that historical discourse deals with the 
nature and interrelationship of events. This, in a sense, is true. 
But closer scrutiny of the truly historical character of such dis- 
course reveals the fact that the mere sequential recounting of events 
however carefully selected is not enough. The true unit of his- 
torical discourse is more properly described as a situation organized 
with reference to an event. Such a situation is an integral strue- 
ture relating historical possibility to historical actuality. In spite 
of this inclusion of possibility, an historical situation is neverthe- 
less regarded as circumscribed and definite and also completely ob- 
jective. The necessity for this larger unit of reference for the his- 
torical interpretation of reality can be shown through an analysis 
of the nature of the historical event as such. 

An historical event has at least three important characteristics. 
It is, in its own nature, absolutely definite and it is, in relation to 
other events, both representative and determinative. The definite 
character of an historical event is due to the fact that it is com- 
pletely past. Its being is the result of closure and fulfillment of 
ontological significance. It is irrevocably the precise thing it is. 
Such an event, however, could not be genuinely historical if it were 
an isolated occurrence. It must be related to other events. These 
relations are representative and determinative. Such an event is, 
therefore, one which stands as symptomatic of a general condition, 
it is a ‘‘sign of the times.’’ Further, it is determinative of the 
events following it. It has to some extent ‘‘altered the course of 
history.’’ This means that an historical event, in addition to being 
a definite occurrence, is a significant occurrence. It is indicative 
of its own past and future. But this past and future to be rele- 
vant must be limited and demarcated with reference to the event. 
The total result of this is that the historical event is necessarily 
embedded in a temporal stretch. Its immediately significant fu- 
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ture must itself be past. Any historical event is, therefore, the 
middle event of a temporal stretch containing directional reference 
from past to future but yet, as total stretch, completely past. 

It might appear that this characterization of the historical event 
scarcely suffices to differentiate it from the event in general, but 
the full significance of these representative and determinative re- 
lations, designated as historical, becomes evident in relation to the 
nature of historical possibility. The historic past can not be viewed 
merely as a series of events. Although the historical event is defi- 
nite, part of its essential nature consists in the fact that it might 
have been other than it is. This notion of alternatives is essen- 
tial to the historical point of view. As the realization of one among 
various possibilities, part of an event’s significance lies in an im- 
plicit reference to these possibilities. The range of such alter- 
natives is, however, always limited. Any treatment of events 
which completely denies possibility or which implies an unlimited 
range of possibility is, therefore, to be clearly differentiated from 
the historical approach. Complete absence of possibility would 
preclude a plurality of genuine historical events. If any event 
were completely determinative of the future we should have, not 
the development of history through real time but all history com- 
pressed into one initial historical event from which everything 
could be deduced, an event such as the choice of the best of all pos- 
sible worlds on the part of Leibniz’ God. Complete freedom of 
possibility, on the other hand, would result in a series of events 
which were atomic units only externally related as next-to-next. 
Kach event might be determinative of its own future up to the next 
event, but each event must be a complete novelty ... a renewed 
miracle. God sustains or recreates the world from moment to mo- 
ment. History, from such a point of view, would not reveal any 
real connectedness of events, but could only be the purely descrip- 
tive biography of God. 

Historical discourse as we know it, however, is an attempt to 
deal with the problem of independence and interrelationship. His- 
torical possibility can not be equivalent to epistemological ignor- 
ance. Neither can it be completely undetermined. Historical 
possibilities must be created and destroyed in the course of tem- 
poral development. An historical event must be regarded as a 
crucial culmination the appearance of which is the result of definite 
selectivity from among relevant possibilities of its past. Its oc- 
currence, in turn, results in the creation and nullification of possi- 
bilities in its immediate future. This significant selected and se- 
lective character of the historical event is not evident unless such 
an event is regarded as embedded in a texture of relevant poten- 
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tialities . . . historical possibilities. The minimal unit in terms 
of which the historic past is organized is therefore seen to be not 
simply the event, but what has been called an historical situation 
oriented by an event. 

It is because such situations are basic in the objective structure of 
the historic past itself that they provide the natural units of his- 
torical discourse. Whatever may be the nature of the past in 
general, the historic past in particular consists of situations inter- 
related in both serial and hierarchical order. Historical insight con- 
sists in the correct perception of situational demarcation and 
relationship. In other words, historical writing is the attempt to 
present intelligibly the continuity of an episodic movement. A 
situation, in terms of its intrinsic structure, is, of course, dynamic, 
if it is a movement of selectivity and culmination. In relation to 
other situations which follow it, which include it, or which are in- 
cluded within it, it appears as a relatively discontinuous closure. 
The fact that situations may be included within one another does 
not mean that a situation is an arbitrary or subjective division im- 
posed at the convenience of the historian. It means only that his- 
tory can be correctly recorded in more or less detail. What 1s 
implied in these assumptions, however, is that historical writing 
is necessarily selective and evaluative. It is a mark of complete 
misunderstanding of the historical enterprise to deplore the selec- 
tive character of historical discourse. To believe that historians 
are selective only because of an unfortunate inability to know or 
to report everything is to miss the whole significance of historical 
insight. History is not invention but discovery. The objective real- 
ity which the historian seeks to record is itself the result of onto- 
logical selectivity. To understand it the historian must know not 
only what has occurred but the significance of what had occurred in 
the light of its alternatives and its results. He selects and evaluates 
in order to report correctly. 

It is now possible to summarize the main assumptions of the his- 
torian regarding the nature of the past. The past is objectively real 
and independent of the present, independent both as regards the 
being of the present and knowledge from the present. The past is 
further demarcated into the historic past which shares the above 
characteristics but which has in addition a unique structure. The 
basic unit of this structure is the historical situation. Such a situa- 
tion may be described as an historical event in its relevant setting. 
Every historical event has a relevant setting in two respects. It is 
embedded in a temporal stretch all of which is past. Through this 
it gains freedom from the present. It achieves the ontological status 
of completed fact. Such an event is further embedded in a context 
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of historical possibility. Its meaning and value depend on its con- 
trast to its genuine alternatives. Through this it achieves the onto- 
logical status of selected value. An historical event is, therefore, at 
once a matter of fact and a matter of value. 

In the light of these assumptions it is now possible to understand 
the humanistic reference of history. The process of selectivity out 
of which events issue is important to the historian only in so far as 
it can be regarded as due, however indirectly, to human volition. 
The historical interest is an interest in the past as that has been de- 
termined by human choice and purpose. This reference to human 
volition does not mean that the historical event is always the result 
of ends consciously formulated and deliberately pursued. Fre- 
quently such an event is the result of the summation of human pur- 
poses otherwise conceived. Nevertheless whether the effect achieved 
be the intended effect or not, it is always the consequence of activity 
deliberately willed. So-called natural events, such as climatic 
changes, enter into the context of history only in so far as they are 
instrumental in providing an environment for human selection. 
Without choice there is process but no history. History deals with 
the interconnected organization of events which are at once the prod- 
uct and the record of man’s activity. 

Since, however, it is frankly admitted by the historian that the 
historical results of human activity are not necessarily or even 
usually those deliberately foreseen or intended, this emphasis upon 
the rdle of man seems to require additional explanation. The his- 
toric past is a realm of completed Being. But it has been created 
through temporal process. Because these events are events resulting 
from deliberate human action, they are the record of what man, 
whether he has intended it or not, has contributed towards the crea- 
tion of reality. History is, therefore, at once the record of concrete 
reality and the record of man. The metaphysical and the human- 
istic interests are combined in the historical. 


We may now attempt a statement of the general significance of 
history. The passionate concern for the concrete is shared by the 
artist, the metaphysician, and the historian. Nevertheless there 
exists among them a minimum of sympathetic understanding. Plato, 
in the Republic, mentions the old quarrel between philosophy and 
poetry. Aristotle, in the Poetics, indicates the quarrel between his- 
tory and poetry. Aristotle sides with poetry, but only on the ground 
that it more nearly approaches a third thing, namely, philosophy. 
What is the basis for this diversity which at best expresses itself as 
mutual indifference and at the worst as mutual distrust? If the 
artist, the metaphysician, and the historian were really engaged in 
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the same enterprise one would expect by now the gradual disappear- 
ance of these ‘‘old quarrels.’’ 

The hypothesis which naturally suggests itself is that they seek 
different things but claim the same ontological status for the things 
they seek. Initially, however, there is a difficulty in maintaining 
this, since it would seem to be the nature of the concrete to be one, 
just what it is. If this were so, however, differences in character- 
ization would then be purely epistemic. Yet such epistemological 
differences ought to provide the ground for that rational discussion 
directed toward the elimination of disagreement which is now lack- 
ing. 

The root of the embarrassment is to be found in a too narrow con- 
ception of conereteness. The search for a concrete reality is not the 
search for a fact, but the search for a value realized in the fact. 
The concrete is a realization. It must be ‘‘given’’ but it must be 
given with self-sufficiency and completion. What is sought is reality 
in such a form that it has achieved a phase of completion entitling it 
to immortality. This immortality is, of course, other than the 
eternality of universals. Eternality is merely lack of temporal ref- 
erence. Except for the mystic eternality is largely negative. Im- 
mortality, however, is something achieved in the very heart of 
process. 

In respect to such achievement, it is instructive to compare the 
procedure of the artist and the historian. Since concrete being is 
more than sheer matter-of-fact, being also realized value, such value 
may have alternative realization. The only universal necessity is 
that the concrete be grounded in selectivity and sacrifice. The art- 
ist foregoes the connectedness of existential nature. It becomes for 
him merely raw material open for artistic exploitation. The con- 
crete being of the esthetic individual, which is the work of art, de- 
pends on its isolation. Its claim to immortality is its freedom from 
the context of temporal reference. ‘‘Was sich nie und niergens hat 
gegeben, das allein veraltet nie.’’ In absolute contrast, the historian 
is passionately interested in the thing that has actually happened. 
Positive position in the connectedness of temporal context is the 
means of concrete realization. The realm of art is, from this point 
of view, merely a realm of free non-historical possibilities. 

With reference to its search for a form of completed reality the 
historical interest is, therefore, one phase of that general passion for 
the concrete which also motivates metaphysical and artistic activity. 
But whereas art differs from philosophy in aiming at direct presenta- 
tion of the real rather than at knowledge about it, history differs 
from both in that it is a search for the real as that has been achieved 
through human activity. No other field of imaginative speculation 
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has such an exclusive and profound humanistic reference as history, 
Science, philosophy, and art inevitably transcend that reference, 
It is commonly recognized that science can deal with man only as he 
is part of nature. If it has sometimes mistakenly been supposed that 
philosophy or art is predominantly preoccupied with man, this is 
due to a too exclusive concern with neo-idealistic philosophy, in the 
one case, and with literature, in the other. 

This restricted reference of history is the source of its peculiar 
power and fascination. It is also the explanation of the fact that a 
sense of history is of all influences the most civilizing. History is 
a revelation of man. But its special importance is that it is a revela- 
tion in a peculiarly oblique and indirect fashion. It is man and his 
affairs as concretely realized rather than a theory of man that is pre- 
sented. One’s experience concerning man has been vastly enlarged, 
but one is permitted to draw one’s own conclusions. In contrast, all 
scientific information must be accepted in the light of those theories 
and hypotheses with which it is necessarily associated. Dramatic 
poetry, indeed, presents ‘‘men in action’’ with the same apparent 
independence of theory. But poetry has created these events and is 
exploiting them for the production of a special experience rather 
than for the general enlargement of insight into humanity. 

Man has a deep need for knowledge of his own nature and that 
of his fellows. Theory about man, whether it be ethics or psychol- 
ogy, attempts to explain. All this is valuable, but how shall we 
test the validity of such theory except in terms of concrete experi- 
ence of men? History is the effort to extend such concrete experi- 
ence. The immortal historic past provides an object the knowledge 
of which satisfies a special need. This need is the expression of a 
peculiar synthesis of metaphysical and humanistic interest. If the 
concrete historic past did not have an intrinsic value on its own ac- 
count as a manifestation of the real, it could not have revelatory 
value in relation to man. 

On the assumption, which underlies this whole discussion, 
namely, that history constitutes a unique enterprise of insight into 
the nature of reality, there is philosophical importance in the attempt 
to explain the historical interest. The philosophy of temporal proc- 
ess can, of course, be developed without regard to the activity of 
historians. An inclusive philosophy of history, however, will have 
to take account of it at least to the extent of determining whether the 
nature of time in general and of temporal process in particular 
justifies or fails to justify the implicit metaphysics of the historical 
enterprise. 


DorotHy WALSH. 
Bryn Mawr COouusrce. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HISTORICAL OR CULTURAL 
REALITY IN CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT? 


VERYONE who has visited a foreign country has been aware 

of something that urged itself upon him with the immediacy 
of a genuine physical reality. The visitor had to take notice of it 
whether he was disposed to do so or not. He experienced it as a 
force that met him as he crossed the border or entered the foreign 
port, and that, thereafter, made itself felt again and again. Some- 
times it would be like the touch of a hand, at other times like the 
grip of a vise. But at all times did it come to him without his seek- 
ing and then made demands upon him which he could disregard only 
at his own cost. 

It is true, as he looks back, the visitor finds it difficult to arrive 
at any adequate conceptual formulation of this experience; but, 
even in retrospect, he feels that this something was really there. He 
came upon it as an effective reality; and he is certain that it was 
not of his own making. As he reflects it seems to him that he has 
come upon this same reality on other occasions. He met it as he 
learned the language of his own people, as he came in contact with 
their mores and their laws, their traditional ways of transacting 
business and of enjoying leisure. He encountered it in his people’s 
political, educational, and religious institutions, in convictions as 
indefinite as those due to taste and as definite as those grounded 
upon science. He found it in the simple tool on the work-bench of 
the cabinet-maker, and when he went to view a magnificent public 
structure it was there to meet him. 

In all these instances we are aware of something real entering into 
our life. We may differ in the language in which we describe these 
experiences and in the interpretation we give of its elements, but 
does not this something which meets us on the day we are born and 
which goes with us through life—at one moment only brushing the 
hem of our external existence, at another enveloping our total per- 
sonality—does it not appear to us like an independent force possess- 
ing a reality of its own? It is customary to refer to this reality in 
such phrases as the ‘‘spirit’’ of a people and of a community, the 
“‘spirit’’ of a craft and of industry—or, taking the experience in its 
historical form, the spirit of Greece and of Rome, of the Renascence 
and of Romanticism. 

In the present paper I would like to consider the meaning the 
word ‘‘Spirit’’ may have in these well-known phrases. Does the 
word describe any reality—and if so, what kind of reality does it 


1 Read before the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
scphical Association in St. Louis, May 3, 1935. 
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describe? I shall first deal with spirit as we find it in cultural ob- 
jects, or, to borrow a term from Nicolai Hartmann, with objectified 
spirit. 

If we consider the elements that go into the making of a tool, a 
house, a poem, a philosophical system, then it seems that beside the 
physical material, the wood and stone, the paper and ink, there goes 
into it something else ; something that is as definite as thought, or less 
definite as feeling and emotional attitude, or finally as vague as per- 
sonality. It is this non-physical something that is called objecti- 
fied spirit or objectivation of the spirit in contemporary thought. 

In trying to understand the nature of objectified spirit we must 
initially exclude all attempts to illumine its being by taking recourse 
to a realm of ideal being or ‘‘ir-real’’ validity. The objectified 
spirit is greatly dependent upon time. It could not be without 
time’s assistance and it is affected by its passing. It is dependent 
upon the existence of physical objects. Without the crude ore of 
the primitive builder or the highly refined instrument of the modern 
engineer, without ink and paper, marble, paint and canvas there 
would be no objectified spirit. Finally, it is dependent upon actual 
persons. It is, therefore, fundamentally different from ideal es- 
sences or ir-real values; neither a realm of ideal being nor of ir-real 
validity would be a proper dwelling place for it. If it is, it can be 
only in the actual cultural products that are created at one time, are 
forgotten, re-created, and then disappear perhaps entirely. 

Vague as the language may be which speaks of the personality 
of the cabinetmaker going into the thing he makes, nevertheless it 
seems to point to a real situation. For do we not in our discussions 
of the present discontent cite as one of the causes of its existence the 
fact that in the modern machine-age the workman can not express 
any longer what is in him? We definitely recognize a difference in 
occupational situations, i.e., in the capacity of the material to receive 
this inward element. And does it not follow from this distinction 
that there has gone into the making of the cultural object something 
which dwells there, now ready for our discovery? This thought 
seems to be confirmed by the things we ourselves make, no matter 
what they may be. When we find a letter or note we wrote years 
ago we often discover that the thought or feeling of the letter is not 
our own any longer. We thus distinguish between the thought of 
the letter and our present thought. The question turns upon the 
validity of this distinction. We can now first say with Schlick that 
the discovery of the letter proves the reality of our feelings at the 
time. It proves it just as the statements of others concerning me 
will prove it. Schlick says: that I experienced joy at a certain 
occasion can be verified by testing or examining the statements of 
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others concerning my behavior at the time—or by discovering a 
letter I wrote at the time. Yet the examination of the statements of 
others and the discovery of the letter imply different factors. 

May I illustrate the point I have in mind in the following way. 
Assume that a witness is to testify concerning the honesty of an- 
other person at some earlier occasion. It must, of course, be 
granted that the overt behavior of this person plays a great réle in 
the testimony. The witness must have had certain sensations which 
pointed to movements of a human body. On the basis of these sen- 
sations there arose now in the witness a belief in the honesty of 
the person concerned. I admit, of course, the possibility of the wit- 
ness being mistaken in this belief. But assume that he is right. 
Then we have so far two factors: the sensations and the belief, both 
of which belong to the witness. But what and where is the object 
of his belief? It certainly is not movements of a human body, but 
it is an attitude, a something which these movements indicate. And 
this attitude (in this ease, being honest) does not belong to the wit- 
ness, but to the accused person. Now if this person—in order to 
verify his previous experience according to Schlick’s prescription— 
should appeal to the witness, what would he be appealing to? I 
can find only one answer to this question: he would appeal to the 
witness’s belief in the reality of an inferred entity. In order that 
the accused person’s appeal to the witness can at all be meaningful, 
[ feel he must not merely believe that the witness has seen him go 
through or refrain from going through certain motions, but that in 
addition there was connected with the thought of these motions the 
thought of the moral quality being honest. And since it would be 
absurd to say that the motions had this quality, he must believe 
that the witness inferred from or built upon the motions which he 
observed something he could not see and yet believed to be there. 
Now, if instead of the witness the letter is introduced as the means 
by which the accused person is to verify his previous sentiment, 
then it may seem that in this case, too, he appeals to something more 
than a physical aspect, just as in the former case he appealed to 
something more than the motions of a human body or the sensations 
indicating them. And it may even seem—at any rate it has seemed 
so to some philosophers—that as something is preserved in the wit- 
ness, so in the letter. And as the letter preserves my thought and 
feeling, so the poem and picture the mood of the artist and the 
written page the thought of the philosopher. It is from this point 
of view that one can perhaps best appreciate the language of certain 
contemporary thinkers, for instance that of Kroner in his Self-Real- 
sation of the Spirit. What I have just said about objectified spirit, 
Kroner would express in the following way: Subjective spirit 
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realizes itself in the cultural object. It objectifies itself in it by 
fastening upon it the meaning which is immediately living in its 
own soul. And where spirit has once come to live in this objectified 
form in a cultural object, it can be found there by another, sub- 
jective spirit. 

What I have called objectified spirit is then assumed to have a 
life of its own in the cultural object. But if because of its extreme 
difficulty we should abandon the idea of a living objectified spirit 
and instead agree with Nicolai Hartmann in his Problems of 
Spiritual Being that the objectified spirit is not living at all, that it 
has no being of its own, that it 7s only for some one, would the word 
have, thereby, become more acceptable? I am afraid it would not. 
Let us admit that something is preserved in the cultural object. 
We may call this the capacity of the object of becoming a symbol, 
or with Hartmann, its capacity for making an appeal (Anforder- 
ung) to us. But whether we call it the one or the other there seems 
to be no reason why we should speak of this so-called capacity rather 
in terms of spirit than matter. If a physical characteristic belong- 
ing to an object can be responsible for something as different from 
it as a sensation why should it not also be responsible for awakening 
an awareness of spiritual or cultural meanings and values? More- 
over, when I re-read a letter or a note I wrote years ago and then 
assert that the sentiment of the latter is mine no longer, I am not 
comparing a sentiment living objectified in the letter with my 
present sentiment. The letter has simply been the physical means 
which helped me to re-eall or re-construct from memory a sentiment 
I used to have and I then compare this re-called sentiment with the 
present one. And in a similar way in the case of the cultural object. 
What is preserved first of all is the physical object. This object 
helps me to create imaginatively the sentiment the artist had when 
he painted the picture or wrote the tragedy—just as from the move- 
ments of the accused person the witness created in his imagination 
a certain moral quality. And as a moral quality can not belong 
to physical motions so the imagined sentiment can not be ascribed 
to canvas and paint, paper and printer’s ink, but only to the person 
of the painter or poet. In my attempt to understand either a per- 
son or a cultural object I begin with the physical, but in the case 
of the person I find myself compelled, in order to be able to give a 
satisfactory account of my experience, to go beyond the physical, 
and I believe I may rightly speak of spirit or mind; in the case of 
a cultural object, I not only find nothing in my experience that en- 
titles me to ascribe spirit to it, but, moreover, I find it unnecessary to 
do so because of the maker’s mind behind the object. The concept 
of an objectified spirit—even in the modified form of Nicolai Hart- 
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mann—seems to me to be dissolved by an analysis of the facts of ex- 
perience. 

I come now to a second use of the word ‘‘spirit.’’ In this case 
the word is used to express the force or the power the effect of which 
the individual again and again experiences as he grows into the 
life of his group whether we think of this group as a tribe, a na- 
tion, a race, a family, or a professional circle. This force similarly 
reveals itself in history as the bearer or carrier of the historical 
process. Spirit is thus made responsible for the movement we ob- 
serve or experience either at the present or in the past. 

Following the chief lines of contemporary thought I may use 
the word ‘‘spirit’’ as Rickert does to describe a system of ir-real 
values. But in this case the foundational element I set out with, 
the act of acknowledgment, though it is subjective, has been purged 
of all conative aspects to such an extent that I could never elicit from 
it the stress and striving which seem to tell me of the spirit’s course 
through history and of its power in present-day social life. I can 
next begin with the objective element. Like Royce I can choose the 
idea, or like Bauch, the function, or like Kroner, the form. And I 
can then borrow from psychology the element I need. But though 
my idea now has volition, my function a desire for satisfaction, 
and my form an urge for completion, I find myself in the position 
of a man who says black when he means white and who says will 
when he knows full well there can’t be one. The chief reasons, I 
think, for contemporary dialectic interpretations of spirit are first 
the failure of the transcendental-logical theory of value, secondly 
fear of God, or rather being afraid of Him, and thirdly a psycho- 
logical experience which is well described in a remark by the Ger- 
man jurist, Binder. In 1925 Binder published a philosophy of law 
along Neo-Kantian lines. Soon he saw the error of his ways. ‘‘ At 
that time,’’ he writes, ‘‘I experienced in myself what is meant by 
the self-movement of the idea in the Hegelian sense—that the idea 
or spirit has its own life, that it knows how to gain its point even 
against human will and understanding—that I had fought a vain 
struggle when I had attempted in the above-mentioned work to 
demonstrate the spirit as constituent of reality and yet deny to it 
itself this reality.’’? I have already indicated one of the difficulties 
of a dialectic interpretation of spirit. There are others that arise 
from the fact that spirit is thought of as ir-real or as a superhuman 
consciousness, or as a person having will and intention. Supposing 
now we reject the dialectic attempts for the reason that the actual 
historical phenomena do not warrant the assertion of spirit in this 
sense, are we then altogether precluded from the use of the word? Is 
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it not perhaps possible to justify it empirically, after all—provided 
we will make only certain restrictions? 

I began my paper with citing certain experiences that seem to 
prove the reality of spirit wherever individuals live together, wher- 
ever there is social life or a sphere of communication. The child 
does not create the language which he will speak, the myths or re- 
ligion he will believe, the mores, or the laws that will direct his life. 
He finds them ready at hand. He is literally born into them and 
grows up into them. He finds himself surrounded by a definite cul- 
tural atmosphere, which is no less effective than the world of physical 
objects. And as he grows older he discovers more and more that his 
own initiative struggles up from a substratum that is not his own, 
and that behind the tendency he finds in his striving there is—deter- 
mining and directing it—the general tendency of the age of the group. 
It is now justifiable empirically to call this something the child meets 
in these experiences—as Nicolai Hartmann does—spirit, or more spe- 
cifically, objective spirit? In order to avoid the criticism which 
has been urged against the dialectic interpretation the objective 
spirit I am speaking about is not to be understood as a subject, but 
an object. It is not conceived as an enlarged human person or 
consciousness. Although there exists a consciousness of the objec- 
tive spirit in the individual, it is not conscious or personal itself. 
Nor does it have ideal being. Essences are what they are at all 
times. Like the objectified spirit the objective spirit has a history. 
Its life resembles that of an organism. It is born, grows, and ma- 
tures—take as an instance the growth of a myth—and then disap- 
pears again from the surface of historical and cultural life. As 
we look down the ages we find laws that do not move our sense of 
justice, an art that does not stir our imagination, moral codes that 
fail to make an appeal to our conscience. In their present state, 
they are a sure sign that the objective spirit is dead. And yet at 
one time they were effective forces. And if in a similar way we 
take an existing acknowledged law or an existing acknowledged 
mores we can not speak of them except in terms of effectiveness. 
They would be entirely misunderstood, if we made them a system of 
abstract norms. In contrast to the objectified spirit—the objec- 
tive spirit has life. And like the life of an organism its life has con- 
tinuity. In organic life the function that guarantees this continu- 
ity is performed by heredity, in the life of the objective spirit by 
tradition. And as in organic life there is no aim or end. The ob- 
jective spirit has no goal, for a goal depends upon consciousness. 
Nor has it a conscience. It knows no responsibility. It frequently 
follows mistaken paths. Its life knows not only success, but also 
failure. And as little as it is an individual person, just as little 
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is it a collective group of persons. It lives or appears on a group, 
but is not identical with it. As the life of the organism integrates 
itself from the life of the cells, so the life of the objective spirit 
integrates itself out of the lives of the individuals belonging to the 
group, but this integration does not represent a mere sum of the 
individual lives. It is a structure having a way and a vitality of 
itsown. And yet it is not the whole of the cultural life. Although 
the individuals in which it appears never exhaust it, are in fact 
only incomplete expressions of it, are carried and supported by it 
and are doomed to die as soon as they separate themselves artificially 
from it, they, nevertheless, too, are essential factors in this life. 
Not only that they carry it—as it carries them—but they have, 
moreover, a distinct advantage in that they possess personality and 
consciousness, can have an aim and are capable of being responsible.* 

To the objectified spirit we denied life. Shall we affirm it of the 
objective spirit? I do not think we should. Granted that the ob- 
jective spirit always occurs in connection with empirical individ- 
uals or with subjective spirit, that it, therefore, would be a false 
abstraction to think of it as a separate life, we, nevertheless, must 
conceive it as distinct from the individual. Its blind tendency can 
not be identical with the individual’s conscious tendency ; its aimless 
striving can not be identical with aimful willing. Conscious and 
unconscious teleology can not be the same. Moreover it must be 
granted that any existing mores or an existing law is not justly 
understood when we speak of it as a system of norms. It simply 
will not do to introduce, as the Viennese jurist Kelsen does, the 
concept of juristic personality and then explain it as a point of 
construction lying outside of all real happening (eim auszer allem 
wirklichen Geschehens liegender Kunstruktionspunkt). In that 
case we shall never be able to explain the effectiveness of human 
laws in actual social situations. In contrast to this we must re- 
member that the laws and mores which are living in individuals 
are actually experienced forces. The spirit is not simply a tale that 
is told, but really believed. In the case of the objective spirit we 
do not need to resurrect bloodless categories back to life; we never 
step outside of it. But is it now any more satisfactory to make our 
bifurcation within the experience of the individual itself? It looks 
so empirical when I assert that the objective spirit is not something 
above or beside the individual, but how far does this help me to 
explain the facts? I am, of course, aware that there are moments 
when we seem to be owned by certain ideas. Dostoievsky, for in- 
stance, when writing one of his novels, as he confessed in a letter, 
had selected a certain character to be the hero of the book, but an- 


2 The above description of objective spirit follows Nicolai Hartmann. 
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other character asserted itself, urged itself into the foreground and 
finally gained complete possession of the situation. But the case 
of the objective spirit is not built upon such experiences. Its first 
and most fundamental trait is found in the principle of tradition. 
It is handed down to me and [I take it over. And in this handing 
down and taking over is found the explanation for the continuity 
of its life. Therein we have more prosaicly expressed what Hegel 
called so majestically the Spirit’s march through the ages. 

How, then, shall we explain what actually takes place? Let us 
start with the fact of tradition. A living generation shares in com- 
mon certain elements; these may be rather undefined dispositional 
tendencies and attitudes toward things and persons as we find them 
in matters of taste, or definitely formulated ideas concerning pub- 
lie and private conduct. If we now try to explain the phenomenon 
in terms of the notion of the objective spirit we must be careful not 
to think of these tendencies or ideas as the tendency or thought of 
an individual—but on the other hand we must not think the indi- 
vidual away, for then the objective spirit would become free-float- 
ing, like a toy balloon in a vacuum. ‘We must, as it were, keep a 
spiritual, not the psychical, fluidum there even though we eliminate 
the I or the self. But how can I think of a parent handing down 
to his son a myth, a taboo, a religious belief, a scientific doctrine, 
without introducing into the situation the active self of the parent. 
Let the idea be such that it can be handed down, let it be tradierbar, 
but this capacity certainly does not do the handing down nor does 
it do the taking over. Unless I make the ideas do, the person must 
do the doing. And the ideas may not do, the way the person does, 
for then the objective spirit would be conscious, would be aware of 
what it is doing. Moreover, when I speak of the objective spirit 
as being seen in the general tendency of an age, I can explain to 
myself the dynamic within this tendency only by falling back upon 
the private tendencies of the individuals. It is their initiative 
that supplies the general tendency with its dynamic nature. What 
appears to be the power of the objective spirit is in fact nothing 
but the individual’s effort, which, since he knows that he shares 
this tendency with others, is increased and colored by this added 
awareness. How powerless, how incapable of being an active force 
the objective spirit really is, appears clearly in the case of the state. 
For it is admitted that there is a difference between political and 
other forms of the life of the objective spirit. The state, considered 
as objectified, since it has no consciousness can not make treaties or 
break them. It needs the representing individual and what is true 
of the state and its king is true of a corporation and its manager 
or buyer. In fact it is true everywhere where a genuine activity 
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is involved. And such an activity is involved everywhere in the 
fundamental process that is to illumine the continued life of the 
objective spirit—in tradition. 

My conclusion, then, is that the notion of the objective spirit, 
like that of the objectified spirit, can not be substantiated in actual 
experience, and that like the former it fails to explain the essential 
nature of cultural or historical reality. I agree with the advocates 
of the spirit that physicalism will not turn the trick—nor do I be- 
lieve will any kind of spiritualism do so which does not make the 
active willing, thinking, doing self its fundamental category. Idea 
non agunt, mens agit. 


Bonno TAPPER. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
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L’individuel chez Aristote. D. Baparrevu. Paris: Boivin et Cie. 
1936. 156 pp. 15 fr. 


The author of this interesting and valuable study maintains that 
at the beginning of Aristotle’s philosophy there was an intuition that 
reality is made up of concrete, singular beings, whose existence is 
not a property having anything in common with the sum of the 
determinations which define and describe them—‘‘it is a real monad- 
ism which constitutes the foundation of the Aristotelian thought’’ 
(p. 49). This real individual being is as far from representing an 
intelligible as a sensible object (though on the sensible side there is 
some wavering); and it is ‘‘given all together in an intuition swt 
generis, which discovers it to us as absolutely simple and irreducible, 
and grasps it immediately as an absolute whole’’ (p. 51). What 
evidence there is for this last statement the author does not state and 
it is unknown to the present reviewer. 

M. Badareu proceeds to point out that Aristotle never realized 
the full fruits of this initial idea, and in fact adopted other positions 
which made it impossible for him to do so. The fundamental reason 
for this result was that Aristotle’s main interest was not in Being, 
but in Becoming: analyzing things from the point of view of Be- 
coming, the concrete individual appears only as the identity which 
persists through changes of form, and this view carried with it 
several unfortunate consequences. In the first place, Aristotle be- 
comes interested in forms, studies them minutely in special sciences 
and elaborates a logic to deal with them in general, but this is all 
concerned with the abstract, with Being qua essence, not with Being 
qua Being; and in spite of his promises to give us a true metaphysie 
of Being, he never did. Furthermore and worse, the theory of 
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knowledge which he developed in the midst of his scientific and 
logical research yielded the doctrine that science is concerned only 
with the universal, which is to suggest that it can not know the indi- 
vidual as such, and therefore that Being qua Being is beyond our 
comprehension. Thus is completed what the author calls the ‘‘im- 
molation of the individual.’’ 

The book avoids technical questions of conflicting and uncertain 
texts, and for this reason it can not be in any sense definitive. But 
on the level on which it operates it is a very useful contribution, not 
only to Aristotelian studies, but also to the general philosophical 
problem of the individual. 


R. S. 


The Political Philosophy of Hobbes: its Basis and its Genesis. Lo 
Srrauss. Translated from the German manuscript by Elsa M. 
Sinclair. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1936. xix -+ 172 pages. 
$3.50. 

La pensée et Vinfluence de Th. Hobbes. J. Sournné, R. Hontas- 
WALD, C. voN Brockporrr, S. Houm, J. Lairp, F. Tonnies, F. 
THompson. Archives de Philosophie, Volume XII, Cahier II. 
Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et ses Fils. 1936. 107 pp. 24 fr. 


Mr. Leo Strauss, whose book is introduced to English readers in 
a foreword by Professor Ernest Barker, has made an important con- 
tribution to our understanding of the course of Hobbes’s intellectual 
development. The origin of Hobbes’s material, he contends, is 
neither modern mechanistic science (since Hobbes’s views on politics 
were well on their way to formulation before Hobbes ‘‘discovered”’ 
Kuclid and turned attention to physics) nor traditional political 
philosophy (since Hobbes, informed about this tradition, is opposed 
to its fundamentals and significantly defines his own views against 
it). The origin of Hobbes’s material is rather his own early experi- 
ences and reflections. These can be found in his earliest writings, 
such as the introduction to his translation of Thucydides and the 
two digests of the Rhetoric of Aristotle. Mr. Strauss informs us of 
two other writings which may reflect Hobbes’s early views, though 
caution concerning their authorship leads him not to exploit them, 
except to point out that they would corroborate the conclusions 
established by means of the certain evidence. One of these writings 
is a manuscript entitled Hssayes, an early and short version of the 
anonymous Horae Subsecivae of 1620, which was quite probably com- 
posed by the William Cavendish who was Hobbes’s pupil during the 
years when Hssayes must have been composed and became later 
second Karl of Devonshire. The other of the writings is a digest 
of Aristotle’s Ethics (in a form influenced by the Paduan scholar 
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Piccolomini), which, though not in Hobbes’s handwriting, rests 
among the Hobbes papers at Chatsworth. 

Briefly summed up, Mr. Strauss’s account is as follows. Hobbes’s 
carly education at home made him competent in Greek and Latin 
classics; and the humanism of that education was relatively un- 
modified by the scholasticism he studied at Oxford and the Puri- 
tanism of his college, Magdalen Hall. Associations with the Caven- 
dish family reinforced the aristocratic tendency of his humanistic 
interests. Thus in 1628 Hobbes mentioned Aristotle as primary in 
philosophy, as were Homer in poetry, Demosthenes in oratory, and 
Thucydides in history. Even though he came eventually to speak 
of Aristotle as ‘‘the worst teacher that ever was,’’ he remained 
always Aristotelian in many phases of his analysis of human nature. 
His definitions of the passions, his anthropology generally, are often 
in style and content echoes of Aristotle’s Rhetoric,—and this re- 
mains true through the Elements of Law, the Leviathan, even the 
De Homine of 1658. In his account of virtue Hobbes differed more 
from Aristotle. The primacy of the speculative life he rejected from 
the outset (and all mention of it is omitted from the Chatsworth 
summary of the Ethics). In his earliest writing Hobbes identified 
heroic virtue with aristocratic virtue and regarded magnanimity as 
the source of all honor. Honor, however, is omitted from the list 
of virtues as early as the Elements of Law (1640) ; courage also is 
omitted in the Leviathan (1651); magnanimity itself disappears 
from the De Homine (1658). Originally Hobbes spoke of two chief 
sources of human striving, pride or self-conceit and fear of death 
(which are nothing but Aristotle’s desire to live well as well as to 
live) ; but by the time he came to write the De Homine he had dis- 
carded the former of these two springs of conduct and based his 
entire analysis on the one overmastering desire, the fear of violent 
death. Thus Hobbes eventually abandoned his aristocratic concep- 
tion of the good life and defended what Mr. Strauss calls ‘‘the 
establishment of a peculiarly bourgeois morality’’ (p. 50). 

Mr. Strauss finds in Hobbes a political development which is 
parallel to and involved in the ethical development just summarized. 
It was Hobbes’s distrust of human reason, he contends, which led 
Hobbes to turn to history for an empirical support for the ethical 
principles he took over from Aristotle. In the appeal to history 
Hobbes shows the influence of Bacon and the modern spirit. But 
gradually Hobbes rejected history as inadequate for the purpose for 
which he had turned to it. History, so far from giving clear demon- 
Strations of valid sanctions for morals, reveals a welter of human 
passions which rational principles, whether traditional or otherwise, 
are entirely impotent to restrain and fashion. History thus proves 
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to have no philosophical function except to free men from the au- 
thority of antiquity, of Aristotle, of tradition. Hobbes was there- 
fore driven back from history to philosophy for a solution of political 
problems. Only the philosophy to which he was driven was a new 
philosophy, based upon a belief in the coercive power of the State. 
Only absolute sovereignty can be an integrating concept in theory 
and an integrating force in practice. The analysis of the new 
philosophy which Mr. Strauss gives is less convincing than the sketch 
of the course of Hobbes’s gradual development. Space does not 
permit proper criticism here. I should, however, raise a question 
whether Mr. Strauss is correct in taking Hobbes’s statement that in 
_._ the state of nature each man has a right to all things as a moral 
‘rule which approves of any and every act (p. 101). I should hence 
doubt whether Hobbes means to speak of the equality of all men 
as annulling ‘‘the difference between the wise minority and the 
unwise majority’’ (p. 102). And then while I should grant that 
absolute sovereignty was for Hobbes a solution of the problem of 
the technique of making moral distinctions prevail among men, I 
should yet doubt whether Hobbes intended to treat it as solving 
the problem of the nature and source of moral distinctions. 

The volume of seven essays on Hobbes by distinguished English 
and continental philosophers is of uneven merit. The more inter- 
esting seem to be Hoénigswald’s essay on the psychology of Hobbes 
and Laird’s too brief account of the influence of Hobbes in con- 
temporary British thinking. 

a oe 


Pascal, the Life of Genius. Morris Bisnop. New York: Reynal 
& Hitcheock. 1936. xi-+ 398 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Bishop has presented his readers in this biography with a 
study of the inner life of a man who is too often neglected by phi- 
losophers. In spite of the title the book is not a pseudo-biography 
but appears to be based on well-attested facts—‘‘appears,’’ since in 
a matter of this sort a great deal depends on what documents one 
accepts as authentic. On the whole Mr. Bishop uses discrimination 
and is honest enough to warn the reader when his documents have 
been disputed by other investigators. To readers of this JOURNAL 
the volume will be mainly interesting as bringing together between 
two covers a well-organized collection of Pascaliana, not as a de- 
tailed analysis of his philosophical views. But the need for such a 
collection has been great and Mr. Bishop deserves our thanks. It 
is unfortunate that his stylistic exuberance sometimes gets the better 
of him, but for the most part he keeps it under control. 


G. B. 
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La filosofia di Giambattista Vico. Emitio Cutoccuerti. Milano: 
Societa Editrice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1935. 200 pp. 10 1. 


There are as many Vicos as there are interpreters of this early 
eighteenth-century Neapolitan thinker. Of course, all philosophies 
are potentially subject to different types of interpretation. The 
above volume gives us a vivid sense of how this is actually so in the 
case of Vico. This fact obviously reveals something about the one 
who is interpreted and the one who interprets. 

Chiocchetti, a member of the Franciscan order, admits that his 
purpose throughout the book is polemical. As he strongly puts it, 
he wants to rescue Vico from ‘‘the counterfeits perpetrated by the 
idealistic philosophy of Spaventa, Croce and Gentile’’ (p. 154). 
He repeatedly says that Vico is not an idealist nor anywhere near it. 
Vico is not pantheistic nor monistic nor immanentistic but theistic, 
dualistic, and transcendentistic. He is essentially a Catholic thinker 
in the Augustinian-Platonistice tradition. The author’s procedure to 
prove his thesis is to have Vico speak for himself by selecting the 
relevant passages from his works. In our present opinion, the 
author’s interpretation, though probably exaggerated by a Catholic 
bias, is more relevant to the actual structure of Vichiana and the in- 
tellectual currents of its time than the idealistic interpretation. 
There is ample justification to believe that Croce and Gentile are 
not only reading Vico but reading into him. 


PASQUALE ROMANELLI. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


The Asthetic Theories of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. IsRaAEL 
Knox. New York: Columbia University Press. 1936. xi+ 
219 pp. $2.50. 

There is a dearth of English commentaries on the esthetic theories 
of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. The texts await detailed and 
scholarly exegesis; the theories need to be related to their respective 
metaphysical settings; and, above all, the esthetic doctrines of these 
philosophers demand historical and cultural orientation. Only so 
understood can they adequately be appraised in terms of contem- 
porary thought. Mr. Knox’s genial essay is a step, though perhaps 
not a very long step, in the right direction. His summaries of the 
metaphysical systems of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer are too 
brief, I fear, to be very illuminating to the lay-reader (for whom 
they are, presumably, intended), but they at least suggest the larger 
metaphysical setting. His exposition of the specific esthetie doc- 
trines of these three philosophers is neither exhaustive nor particu- 
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larly searching, but he has restated (with the help of well-chosen 
quotations) some of the most important of these doctrines in a clear 
and readable manner. The briefer interludes, on Schiller, Hebbel, 
and Nietzsche, and the numerous references to and quotations from 
poets, critics, and other philosophers, provide valuable empirical 
and historical orientation. The extensive notes (pp. 169-191) con- 
tain much interesting and relevant material. It is unfortunate, 
however, that a good deal of this material was not woven into the 
text—to read these notes by themselves is unsatisfactory, and to 
keep turning back to them while reading the text is a nuisance. 
The bibliography is well-balanced and suggestive. 

I find myself in substantial agreement with most of the author’s 
specific criticisms. He seems to me, however, not to have done 
justice to the esthetic theories, taken as a whole, of the three philoso- 
phers in question, or to have appreciated the significance of the 
larger interpretative task which each philosopher, in his own way, 
has attempted. I seem to detect in Mr. Knox a prejudice against 
metaphysics as such, i.e., against the very attempt explicitly to set 
esthetic theory in a metaphysical frame of reference. That Kant, 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer are, all three, too often guilty of forcing 
the empirical ‘‘facts’’ to fit their metaphysical theories is true. 
Every appraisal of the arts and of the esthetic transaction, however, 
must ultimately rest on a metaphysical basis, whether this basis be 
accepted unconsciously and uncritically or explicitly and critically. 
Mr. Knox’s own metaphysical presuppositions are not made ex- 
plicit, but may be inferred to constitute a type of pragmatic natural- 
ism, with emphasis on ‘‘experience’’ (blessed word!) as the locus 
of both reality and value. Does he realize, I wonder, how exten- 
sively these metaphysical assumptions of his determine his appraisal 
of the theories under examination and how often they color his own 
esthetic judgments? His argument, in short, seems to me to lack 
philosophical rigor; a happy phrase is too often made a substitute 
for explicit conceptual analysis, and the function of the art or lit- 
erary critic is too often confused with the very different function 
of the self-critical philosopher. 

In terms of what has, rather than of what has not, been accom- 
plished, however, the book has undoubted value. Both intelligent 
layman and the student of the philosophy of art will read it with 
genuine pleasure and profit. 


T. M. G. 
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The Philosophy of Santayana: Selections from the Works of George 
Santayana. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by Irwin Ep - 
MAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1936. lvi-+ 587 
pp. $2.50. 

No reader with the slightest curiosity concerning the philosophi- 
eal writings of Mr. Santayana can complain any longer of a lack 
of convenient and well-paved avenues of approach. Since 1920, 
many such inquirers have found their way to the original works 
through the Little Essays selected and arranged by Mr. Logan Pear- 
sall Smith. But where the latter’s principle of selection was pri- 
marily literary, Professor Edman’s is philosophical, even to the 
extent of sacrificing some passages of special eloquence in order to 
include others which ‘‘would better represent the total movement 
of the author’s general philosophy.’’ Where Mr. Smith used as his 
unit the paragraph or essay-fragment, the present anthologist in- 
cludes, where possible, essays or chapters from books in their en- 
tirety. In behalf of the method used earlier, however, the remark 
of the late Professor Palmer might well be recalled, to the effect 
that Mr. Santayana is at his best in aphoristice sentences, is somewhat 
less effective in paragraphs, still less in chapters, and least of all 
in whole books. Professor Edman has the great advantage of being 
able to include the post-war publications, although chapters from 
The Life of Reason comprise just about half of the book. His 
judicious samplings cover all of the four decades of Mr. Santayana’s 
career as an author, fortunately including a dozen of the poems; 
and while there are bound to be differences of opinion about favorite 
passages, few will dispute the judgment that the best of his work is 
within these covers. The introductory essay is sympathetically and 
beautifully composed in a style that, by contagion perhaps, seems 
often to be perilously imitative of the master whom it celebrates. 

H. A. L. 


Wesen und Wesenserkenntnis. Untersuchungen mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Phinomenologie Husserls und Schelers. 
WiLHELM PoéLL. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1936. ix + 207 
pp. 4.80 M. 


Poll has written an excellent monograph on the present state of 
the problem of essence and the cognition of essence. Coming him- 
self from the training of Catholic philosophy which has always been 
interested in these problems even when their full significance was 
forgotten, Péll discusses with fine understanding the position of the 
phenomenological school. He starts from the opinions of Husserl 
and Scheler, but he is broad enough to take into serious consideration 
the special investigations of the younger members of the school, of 
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Spiegelberg, Hering, and others. I do not believe that P6ll gives a 
final solution to the difficulties of evidence, of knowledge of essence, 
of the difference between essence and idea, but his book is valuable 
as a clear statement of the difficulties and for his sober discussion of 
those problems which have often been obscured by other general 
philosophical points of view. 

; M. A. G. 


Wahrscheinlichkeit Statistik und Wahrheit. Einfiihrung in die 
neue Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre und thre Anwendung. (Zweite, 
Neubearbeitete Auflage.) RicHarp von Mises. (Schriften zur 
Wissenschaftlichen Weltauffassung, Band 3.) Wien: Julius 
Springer. 1936. viii + 282 pp. RM. 16. 


Professor von Mises (now at Istanbul) has considerably rewritten 
and enlarged by almost a hundred pages the first edition of his ex- 
cellent book. One must go far to find its equal in the clarity with 
which the fundamental ideas of probability are set forth, in the 
enormous range of applications of the theory surveyed, and in the 
forthright honesty with which the logical difficulties of his frequency 
interpretation of probability are considered. 

Most of the new material is devoted to discussing the larger 
methodological and philosophical issues of the author’s statement of 
the frequency theory of probability. Of special interest are the re- 
formulation of his Axiom of Irregularity and its defense against a 
large number of critics; and the brief but stimulating discussion of 
the relation between ‘‘infinite collectives’’ (required for the calculus 
of probability) and the collectives with which we must deal in fact 
in trying to control the predictions of probability theory. The sane 
and penetrating analysis, without any nonsense whatsoever, of the 
issues of contemporary ‘‘indeterministic’’ physics and of its bearing 
upon determinism and causality, should also not go unmentioned. 

As is well known, the von Mises theory of probability is not cap- 
able of treating many topics usually included under this head by 
many philosophical writers. In this restriction lies its strength, 
though perhaps some will say its weakness. But advocates of a more 
comprehensive theory should really face the challenge of producing, 
black on white, a theory as fruitful and illuminating as this and 
allied theories; otherwise their words will fall upon the deaf ears of 
research workers in the sciences. There still remains much to do 
before the methodology of probability can be regarded as being in 
a satisfactory state. Meanwhile, it would be desirable to have this 
first-rate popularization of a difficult subject by a master in the field 
made available in English. 

E. N. 
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Philosophie der Technik. LEinfiihrung in die technische Ideenwelt. 
EBERHARD ZSCHIMMER. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke. 1933. 
viii + 79 pp. 1.90 M. 


Die Logik des wissenschaftlichen Bewusstseins. JIBERHARD ZSCHIM— 
MER. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke. 1936. vili+ 55 pp. 2.80 
M 


The author of these pamphlets professes discipleship to Hegel, 
but his main strength seems to lie in an ability to state vague and 
occasionally sound commonplaces in the grand terminology of his 
master. In the first booklet, Technology is declared to be the Idea 
of the Material Power of Spirit over Matter, and is envisaged as 
about to be realized in National Socialism. Perhaps the chief in- 
terest of this essay, published shortly after the fall of the Weimar 
Republic, consists in the testimony it bears to the influence of Hit- 
ler’s propaganda upon philosophie writings. 

The second pamphlet is made up of somewhat disconnected ob- 
servations on various categories. The criterion of the practical im- 
possibility of denying these comments is employed to claim absolute 
truth for them. As is to be expected, special stress is placed upon 
quality as the fundamental category, and the usual criticism of con- 
temporary physics is made—¢ la Philipp Lenard—that it is too ab- 
stract. 

KE. N. 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 
Philosophy of the Sciences. Volume XI. Eleventh Annual 
Meeting, held at John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 
30 and 31, 1935. Washington, D. C.: Office of the Secretary of 
the Association, The Catholic University of America. 219 pp. 
$1.50. 

This volume is devoted principally to the philosophy of the sci- 
ences. In his Presidential Address Dr. John O. Riedl concludes: 


The gloomy outlook of contemporary American philosophy is traceable to the 
dissatisfaction with philosophy which many scientists express, and to the failure 
of idealism to do anything more than echo a belief in the ultimate victory of the 
scientific method, thereby leaving men with the highly unsatisfactory prospect of 
striving hard so that some future generation may perhaps enjoy a more generous 
store of truth than men now living can expect to find. . . . Modern philosophy has 
forfeited the right to be accepted as an interpreter and guide of human destiny. 
When the older medieval philosophy failed, it did so because men no longer 
cured to practice it. Modern philosophy, however, has failed because of the very 
fact that it was practiced. By its own favorite pragmatic test it stands ad- 
judged a failure. [Pp. 7, 12.] 


Despite this alleged failure, or perhaps because of it, the con- 
tributors to this volume reveal an increasing concern for and ac- 
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quaintance with modern scientific philosophy. Though there may 
be the hope that a Thomist philosophy can win the affection of scien- 
tists after their divorce with idealism, the papers and discussions of 
this meeting were addressed less to the sciences directly than to the 
philosophies of science. The chief topics were certainty, contin- 
gency, causality, hylemorphism, behaviorism, Gestalt theory, the cate- 
gories, the structure of language and esthetics; to these themes the 
papers bring constructive criticism and an evident desire to partici- 
pate in the contemporary discussion of the problems they raise— 
whether modern or ancient. 


H. W.S. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Ayer, Alfred J.: Language, Truth and Logic. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1936. 254 pp. $3.00. (The English edi- 
tion of this work, published by Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1936, was 
reviewed in this Journal, Volume XXXIII, pp. 328-330.) 

Archives de Philosophie. Volume XII, Cahier III. Etudes 
Critiques. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et ses Fils. 1936. 279 pp. 
(Supplément Bibliographique, No. 3.) 

Mino. Vol. XLVI. No. 181. The Theory of Concrete Univer- 
sals (Il): H. B. Acton. The Emotive Meaning of Ethical Terms: 
C. L. Stevenson. The Discourse on Method (1637-1937) : LZ. Roth. 
The Unity of the Berkeleian Philosophy (I): A. A. Luce. Discus- 
sions—Back to the Ontological Argument: Gilbert Ryle. Perelman 
versus Godel: Olaf Helmer. ‘‘Emanation’’ in Plotinus: A. H. Arm- 
strong. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Ernics. Volume XLVII, No. 
2. An Ethical Definition of Community: J. A. Clark. The Rela- 
tion between Ethics and Political Science: Charner Perry. Con- 
science and Calculation: Van Meter Ames. Socratic Justice: G. 8. 
Whitby. The ‘‘Unique’’ Quality Goodness—A Myth: Barnett 
Savery. 

REVUE DE Puimosopuiz. 36° Année, No. 6. Le point de départ 
de la philosophie augustinienne. Caractére de cette philosophie: 
F.. Cayré. la synthése mentale et l’audition des accords musicaux: 
hk. Reboud. Le nouvel empirisme (R. Carnap, H. Hahn): Yves 
Simon. 

Rivista pr Finosoria Neo-Scouastica. Anno XXVIII, Fase. 
IV-V. 8S. Tomaso e l]’etica nicomachea: Ezio Franceschini. Pre- 
liminari gnoseologici al sistema filosofico di A. Rosmini: (razioso 
Ceriam. Comment compléter le réalisme bersgonien: M. M. Gorce. 
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La liberta e il fato nella filosofia de Marsilio Ficino: Marian Heitz- 
man. Francesco Sanchez alla luce delle uttime ricerche: A. Spruz- 
zola. 

REVUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSES. Seiziéme 
Année, Nos. 3-4-5. A la mémoire de Guillaume Baldensperger 
(1856-1936) : La Faculté de Théologie Prot. de Strasbourg. Sur la 
grace, & propos de la parabole de la brebis perdue: Jean Monnier. 
Kyrios Anthropos: Jean Hering. Le caratére eschatologique du 
devoir missionnaire et de la conscience apostolique de S. Paul. 
Etude sur la xaréxov(wv) de 2. Thess. 2: 6-7: O. Cullmann. Re- 
marques philologiques sur quelques passages des Synoptiques: 
Charles Jaeger. L’opinion paienne et la conversion de Constantin: 
W. Seston. la notion d’Eglise chez les Réformateurs: H. Strohl. 
La présence divine comme probléme de la dogmatique protestante: 
Charles Hauter. Résurrection: Fernand Ménégoz. Le voyage, le 
déracinement de ]’individu hors du milieu natal constituent-ils un 
des éléments déterminants de la conversion religieuse? : Victor Monod. 
Le symbolisme de l’image du Christ. Essai d’iconographie chré- 
tienne: R. Will. Les drames liturgiques médiévaux en Catalogne: 


Th. Gérold. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to announce the death on January 11, 1937, of Dr. W. 
H. Scott, formerly professor of philosophy at Ohio State University. 
He was president of the university for twelve years, retiring from 
that office in 1895, but continuing in the Department of Philosophy 
until 1910, when he was voted Emeritus Professor of Philosophy at 
the age of 70. Dr. Scott was the oldest living member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association. 


Professor E. V. Huntington and Dr. Ernest Nagel were elected 
to the Executive Committee of the Association for Symbolic Logie 
for three-year terms beginning January 1, 1937. For similar terms 
Professors Rudolf Carnap and Jgrgen Jgrgensen have been elected 
to the Council of the Association. 


Professor Niels Bohr gave a lecture on ‘‘The Problem of Causal- 
ity’? at New York University under the auspices of the Departments 
of Mathematics, Philosophy, and Physics, on January 29. 


Dr. L. Harold DeWolf has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Education in Boston University. 
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The Mahlon Powell Foundation Lectures at the University of 
Indiana were given this year by Professor Ralph Barton Perry on 
January 10, 11, 12, and 13. The general title of the lectures was 
‘In the Spirit of William James’’ and the subjects of the individual 
lectures were: ‘‘Two American Philosophers: William James and 
Josiah Royce’’; ‘‘The Philosophy of Experience’’; ‘‘The Militant 
Tiberat’’; ‘‘The Right to Believe.”’ 

se lectures will be published. The series of lectures given 

vear by Professor William E. Hocking, under the title of The 

sing Elements of Individualism, are now in press, and informa- 

tion may be obtained from the Department of Philosophy, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


It is now twenty-five years since the death of Wilhelm Dilthey 
and we take this occasion to call attention to the appearance of 
Volume XII of his collected works published by B. G. Teubner. 
This new volume in what is already a monumental series contains 
essays of particular interest to those who wish to examine the con- 
nections of Dilthey’s Geisteswissenschaft with his studies in po- 
litical history and law. The first part of the volume containing 
various essays on Prussian history, supplements Dilthey’s early writ- 
ings on history and historians, which were published last year in 
Volume XI. The second part is of special philosophical interest 
since it contains hitherto unpublished essays written during Dil- 
they’s last years on the philosophy of law. These unfinished essays 
are gathered together under the general heading, Das allgemevne 
Landrecht and indicate clearly the basic lines of his interpretation 
of natural law, sovereignty, the common good, and Rechtsstaat. 

These additions to the collected works as well as other recent 
literature on Dilthey will be given more extensive review in a forth- 
coming article by Professor Horace L. Friess, which will supplement 
his earlier article on Dilthey in Volume XXVI (1929) of this 
JOURNAL. 


1 Wilhelm Diltheys Gesammelte Schriften. XI Band: Vom Aufgang des 
geschichtlichen Bewusstseins. Jugendaufsdtze wnd Erinnerungen. xix + 278 
pp. 7.13 M. XII Band: Zur preussischen Geschichte. Schleiermachers 
politische Gesinnung und Wirksamkeit. Die Reorganisatoren des preussischen 
Staates. Das allgemeine Landrecht. x +4212 pp. 5.25 M. Leipzig und Ber- 
lin: B. G. Teubner. 1936. 





